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"DAS KOMMT MIR SPANISCH VOR" 

The immediate origin of the expression "das kommt mir 
spanisch vor,'" — practically synonymous with the more usual 
proverb "das sind mir bohmische Dorfer"' — in its customary 
present-day connotation of something strange, rare or outland- 
ish,' has probably been correctly traced to the seventeenth 
century. For although in discussing it, Borchardt* says that 
it arose at the time of the introduction of Spanish customs into 
Germany by Charles V, he quotes only Simplicissimus : "Bey 
diesem Herrn kam mir alles widerwertig und fast Spanisch vor" 
and no sixteenth century author. Wander,' too, does not 
attempt to trace the saying any further back, but mentions the 
reports of German travelers and adventurers who had been in 
Spain as having given rise to it. 

In Grimm's Worterhuch, sub Spanisch (5), the phrase is 
traced as follows: (1) it referred to a proud, haughty person: 
Schuppius (1663), 114:* "da sasz Miillerhans iiber tische und 
sasz oben an und machte ein solch spanisch gesicht, als wann 
er mich sein lebtag nit gesehen hatte"; (2) its meaning was 
extended to refer to matters that are strange, unfamiliar, less 
frequently wondrous: Goethe, Egmont, III, 2: "ich versprach 
dir einmal spanisch zu kommen"; (3) a rarer connotation of 
"haughty" existed parallelly with (1) and (2): Weckherlin 
(1648), 665:' "ja, spannisch bist du neyd, und torrecht du misz- 
gunst"; (4) the now current connotation existed at the same 
time: Schuppius (1663), 321:' "es wird Euch zwar, Lucidor, die 

' Simrock, Deutsche SprickwSrter, No. 9620; Eiselein, No. 571. 

'Wilhelm Borchardt, Die sprichwdrtlichen Redensarlen (Wustmann revi- 
sion), p. 76, explains its origin by the linguistically and geographically exotic 
nature of the Bohemian towns, or, less plausibly, by the fact that many of them 
were destroyed beyond recognizability during the Thirty Years' War. 

' Cf. the English "That is Greek to me," the French "C'est du Latin" 
or "Pour moi, c'est de I'Hfibreu" and the Spanish "Hablar en griego." 

* Op. cit., p. 442. 

' Deulsches SprickwSrter Lexikon, IV, sub Spanisch. 

' Lehrreiche Schriften, 1684. 

' Geistliche und wMiche GedicUe, Amsterdam, 1648. 

« Op. cit. 
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herberg etwas spannisch vorkommen," and M. Abele:' "deme 
dergleichen, wiewol sonsten gewohnliche Wort, fremd und 
spanisch vorkommen"; (5) instead of the more common "boh- 
misches Dorf," the phrase "spanisches Dorf" was used: J. V. 
Andreae:" "die Ding mir spannisch dorffen waren," and 
Goethe:" "das waren dem Gehirne spanische Dorfer." 

This purely lexicographical presentation of the matter, 
however, offering only material from the seventeenth century, 
does not throw much light upon its development. In turning 
back, at Borchardt's suggestion, to the sixteenth century, we 
find that Spain and its people were practically unknown in 
Germany, and that such knowledge on the subject as existed 
can be traced to unreliable, wildly imaginative adventurers or 
to pilgrims. In fact, at the beginning of the century, Spain was 
hardly considered a part of the European continent at all. Thus 
Brant, in his Narrenschiff,^^ tells us: 

Ouch hatt man sydt jnn Portugal 
Und in hispanyen uberall 
Gold, jnseln funden, und nacket liit 
Von den man vor wust sagen nUt. 

And Hutten complains in Die RcLuber^^ that the bishops send the 
people for penance "in das ausserste Spanien." 

But after the accession of Charles V, when Spain became 
an integral part of the Empire, these conditions changed. The 
Spaniards, as a race, began to attract more attention. At first 
we find ample praise of Charles V" but also a certain solicitude 
lest he may prove too foreign to play the r61e of a German 
emperor. Hutten expresses the following hope in his Clag und 
vormanung gegen dem iibermdssigen, unchristlichen gewalt des 
Bapsts zu Rom-}^ 

So hoS ich zd kttng Caries mdt, 
Das sey in jm ein Telitsches bldt, 

• GerichtshUndd, 1, 320, Numberg; 1668. 
^0 Das guteLeben, 221. 
" Werther, Hempel ed., XIV, 69. 
" Zamcke ed., 66, SJ, p. 66. 

" D. F. Strauss, Gesprtkhe von Ulrich von Hutten, III, 362. 
" Cf. Liliencron, Die historischen Volkslieder der Deulschen, No. 343 and 
elsewhere. 

» Kurschner, DNL, IT', pp. 242-3. 
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Und werd mit eeren iiberi sich 
Dem Bapst entgegen gwaltiglich. 

Similarly in the folk-song An die deutsche Nation^^ Charles is 
praised 

in zuchten und in ehren 
ist er ganz wol erkant; 
damach thut er sich keren, 
wann er das reich soil mehren 
und aller f ursten land. 

Here it may even be possible to read between the lines a certain 
apprehension lest this praise may not be justified. Hutten goes 
so far as to hint in his Beklagunge der Freistette deutscher Nation" 
at the fact that Charles bought his imperial election. 

The period of expectation soon passed and any enthusiasm 
that might have existed over the Spanish explorers and con- 
querers passed with it, at least in the Protestant sections. For 
when Charles proved to be an enemy of the Reformation and 
when the Jesuits came, the friendship for the Spaniards turned 
to dislike and to outright hatred among the classes inclined 
toward Protestantism. 

Thus a Protestant, writing on the war of Schmalkalden, says 
in 1546:" 

wo ihr der sachen nicht kompt vor, 

ein Spanier nem einen ducaten, 

thet in eins Christen blut um waten 

und heissen uns die teutschen hund. . . 

and continuing, he threatens the invading Spanish (lines 378 ff.) 
that they will be driven out of Germany. He exclaims (line 388) : 
"Got bhut uns vor den spanischen zungen" and prays God to 
protect the Germans from "der Spanier ubermut. Ihr herz 
und sinn ist nicht gflt." (lines 397-8). In No. 521 of Liliencron's 
collection, Charles himself is charged with "hochmut und 
falsche lehr" (line 95), and repeatedly the Spanish intruders 
are accused of murder, adultery, robbery, incendiarism and other 

" Liliencron, Op. cit., No. 469; cf. also Schade, Satiren und PasquiUe aus 
der Reformaiionszeit, 2nd ed., II, 181, lines 194 ff. 
" Kurschner, ibid., p. 277. 
" Liliencron, Op. cit.. No. 519, lines 363 ff. 
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excesses.'' They are rebuked for their "untrew"'" and they are 
called "die spanisch sew und hund."^' The Protestant songs 
of the period around 1550 are full of such references.^^ 

Earlier than this, Hutten, too, in Die Anschawenden, trying 
to be impartial, lets Sol say to Phaethon of the Spanish war- 
riors:^' "Sun,vor alien seindt esfleissige dieb,aberimfeld redlich, 
wie yemant ander. Denn sye seind geubt, des kryegs erfaren 
unnd iiber das hertzhafftig und trotzig" and later in the same 
work^* he charges them again with "dieberey." 

The sinking of tlie Spanish Armada was an occasion which 
Fischart particularly seized for the purpose of pouring forth his 
venemous hatred of the Spaniards, whom he conceived as 
tyrannical, arrogant and rapacious. Immediately after the 
event, in 1588, he wrote his Gantz gedenckwurdige und eygenlliche 
Verzeichnuss, wie die machtig und Prdchtig von vielen Jahren her 
zugeruste Spanische Armada . . . abgefahren . . . und getrent, 
erlegt, verjagt und mekrtheils zu grund gerichtet warden. . . P' 
The work is a scathing condemnation of the Spanish and of 
their maladministration of the Netherlands. The sinking, 
says Fischart, is a righteous work of God. A minute description 
of the incident follows, in which the chief credit is given to the 
English and not to unfavorable weather conditions, which, 
according to Fischart, set in only after the victory had been 
achieved. Depositions of Spanish prisoners concerning the size 
and cost of the Spanish fleet follow, and finally Fischart bursts 
into verse, first presenting a Latin eulogy of Queen Elizabeth, 
and then the German Siegdanck oder Triumpffspruch, zu Ehren 
der vortrefflichen Konigin in Engellandt. Here Fischart uses a 
veritable volley of nouns and epithets descriptive of his opinion 
of the Spaniards. He says that they were tempted by "Ehr- 
sucht" and "Geitz," "Weltgeitz," "Geltgeitz," "Hoffart" 

"Liliencron, Op. cit., No. 524, line 63; No. 526, strophe 33; No. 530, 
strophe 10; No. 587, strophe 11. 

"'Ibid., No. 530, strophes 10 and 11; No. 570. 

» Ibid., No. 527, strophe 10. 

" Wander, Op. cit., siib Spanier, quotes proverbs which charge the Span- 
iards with faithlessness (entries 3, 21, 37), thievery (45), obstinacy (49), haughti- 
ness (50, 56), braggadocio (54), and mendacity (55, 57). 

» KUrschner, Op. cit., 17«, p. 301. 

»/6«., p. 318. 

" Kleinere Sckriflen, 1848, pp. 1047-1122. 
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"Ehrgir," "Hochmut," and they are "auffgeblasene gsellen" 
and "unersattlich Rauber"; they have no "Gottsforcht," he 
adds. 

Subsequently, when Spanish power waned, these prejudices 
against the Spanish character seem to have died out in Germany, 
until they were revived during the Thirty Years' War. The 
expedition of Marquis Spinola, an Italian leader in the services 
of Spain at this time, who at the head of a Spanish army plun- 
dered and pillaged in Germany, probably contributed to this 
revival. But, as is correctly noted in the Grimm Worterhuch 
article, the connotation referring to objectionable traits of 
character is rather rare in the seventeenth century, making 
way once more for the element of strangeness and exoticalness. 
This was doubtless due to the reports of travelers, as Wander 
says, and to the fantastic ideas about Spain and the Spaniards 
prevailing at that time more than ever before and nurtured by 
the wandering actors, who presented exaggerated versions of 
Spanish plays of horror, pomp and bombast, and by the "Schel- 
menroman," in which Spain is depicted as a land of beggars 
and adventurers. Works of literature of the better class, such 
as the imitations of Spanish poetry by members of the "Blumen- 
hirtenorden," of course, never reached the general public. 

We may, therefore, sum up by saying that during the 
earliest period — in the time of Brant — "Spanisch" was con- 
sidered from the point of view of the Grimm definition (2), 
namely, "strange," "unfamiliar." Next there developed defini- 
tions (1) and (3), "proud" and "haughty," also with the conno- 
tation of moral depravity'" frequent during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Then, in the seventeenth century, definition (2) came 
into usage again, and with it the proverb itself (4), while (1) 
and (3) became subordinate.' Definition (5) probably developed 
from (4), on the analogy of "bohmische Dorfer." 

The explanation which A. W. Schlegel gives of Voss' verses:'" 

Fremd wie Bohmen und Spanien 
Sahe das Madc}ien mich an, 

* The implication of moral depravity passed out of modem High German, 
but it is still contained in the Low German "dat kiiemt miganzspanisk viiQr," 
for which compare Wander sub Spanisch. 

" Grimm's Worterhuch, sub Spanisch, column 1888. 
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(he sees in the "fremd wie . . . Spanien" a reference to the 
rigid war discipline which Duke Alba wished to introduce in 
Germany) seems hardly to be apt. The very fact that the text 
has both "Bohmen" and "Spanien" would lead one to believe 
that Voss had in mind only the strange, foreign, unusual element 
of definition (2), with possibly an admixture of (3), which he 
wished to express by his reference to the two proverbially 
exotic countries. 

Edwin H. Zeydel 
Washington, D. C. 



